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There is a legend that when Nedim used to present to
Ibrahim Pasha his brilliant qasidas and dainty sharqis de-
scribing those gay pavilions and lovely gardens, those dazzling
illuminations and merry parties amid which their lives were
passed, the Grand Vezir in his delight would fill the poet's
mouth with jewels. Although, as Ekrem Bey who tells it
says, this story is most probably apocryphal, it is altogether
in harmony with the spirit of the age and in keeping with
the munificence and wealth of Ibrahim. In all likelihood it
is but a fanciful interpretation of the not unfamiliar figure
of speech by which it is said that the mouth of a poet who
sings so sweetly is a treasury of gems.

The modern critics are loud in their praises of Nedim. I
have already quoted the eulogistic verdict of Kemal Bey who
so greatly admired this poet (some of whose verses he main-
tained were worthy of a place beside the poetry of the Arabs
and of the West) that when Ebu-z-Ziya Tevffq Bey was
meditating the issue of an annotated anthology, he requested
to be allowed to make the selection from Nedim, promising
himself to write and sign the 'appreciation.' Again in his
criticism of the Kharabat he fulminates against Ziyri Pasha
for pronouncing Nedim to be an imitator of Yahya, reminding
the Pasha how cArif Hikmet Bey, a late Sheykh-ul-Islam and
well-known poet, whom he had himself highly but not un-
justly eulogised in one of his qasidas, used constantly to
declare that there was no Ottoman poet except Nedim who
was wholly innocent of copying the Persians or Arabs and had
formed for himself an entirely original style. Another proof
of Kemal's admiration is furnished by his avowed selection
of Nedim as the model for his Saqi-name a poem which he
wrote before Hamid Bey had inaugurated the Modern School.

In his little pamphlet on the great poets of the olden time
Ekrem Bey has an eloquent chapter on Nedim. In this, to